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MODERN GERMAN PLANT NAMES IN -ing (-ling) 1 

The old patronymic suffix expanded by the clipping process to 
-ling has had perhaps a more vigorous existence than any other 
in modern German dialects. It is thoroughly familiar in its 
diminutive sense in modern English, where it sometimes shows a 
trace of the pejorative meaning so often attached to diminutives, 
though we may question the prominence of the diminutive element 
when we find Kipling writing "little bear ling" (Jungle Book). 
There seems to be here either a reversion to or a survival of the 
original idea of offspring. In modern German it is the pejorative 
sense that predominates in the new formations with the -ling 
suffix. And in this capacity the suffix has come so much into vogue, 
that as early as the eighteenth century the grammarian Schonaich 
(Neologisches Worterbuch, 1754) declares the frequent use of such 
new coinages to be in bad taste. 

At an early date the suffix was specialized for the formation of 
concrete appellatives. Grimm (Grammatik, in, 376, 441, 462) 
enumerates some sword names and apple names. For a list of 
Germanic coin names see the articles by H. 0. Schwabe, Modern 
Philology, xiv. In the articles cited below may be found a partial 
list of fish and bird names, which appealed particularly to the 
popular imagination. Snakes and insects were also colloquially 
given names in -ling. Of all these, however, it is the group of 
plant and tree names, particularly the names of fungi, which is the 
largest, terms which are to a great extent missing in the Deutsches 
Worterbuch. 

Botanical nomenclature before the nineteenth century presents 
a great confusion. Large numbers of terms were applied indis- 
criminately to two or more plants, or referred to different plants 
in different localities. The habit of selecting a characteristic at 
random or as it happened to appeal to the imagination of the 
natives in christening the plant, resulted in having it appear under 

1 For a discussion of the earlier history of this suffix see Leo Meyer, 
Kuhns Zeitschrift, vi, 7ff.; PBB., in, 151 f.; von Bahder, Die Verbal- 
abstracta, Halle, 1880; Hermann Paul, PBB, vi, 236 and 545 ff.; Grimm, 
Grammatik (Index) ; Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, n, 278-283; Jo- 
hannes Schmidt, Gescliiclite des indogermanischen Vokalismus, I, 84. 
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a dozen or more names, just as certain species of fish, cattle and 
horses are known by different names according to their age. Yet 
another source of variety was the misinterpretation by the layman 
of botanical or foreign names which were forthwith adapted to his 
own tongue and not infrequently expanded with the -ling suffix. 
No less unfamiliar seem to have been a considerable number of 
MHG. and OHG. names, which suffered changes simlar to, though 
not always so violent as those of foreign origin. Some of the cor- 
ruptions of foreign names appeared already to have Germanic 
endings and it was then easy for the untutored peasant to take the 
final step and give it a familiar form. These names are, of course, 
only in part -ling derivatives and must be carefully distinguished 
from the native formations. 

So we find among these spurious derivations some in -meng. 
Ackermennig, -menning, or -meng is from the Lat. agrimonia; 
and -menig then led an independent existence forming such names 
as Gdnsemenig for portpntilla anserina. Lat. petroselinum, parsley, 
gave rise to -sillig and -silling. Alsing and Olsing are garbled 
forms of olsenitium, a medieval name for peucedanum palustre. 
Pfirsing comes from persicm. Tsohillingen eventually goes back 
to MHG. zingelinde. And finally, the Transylvanian dialect shows 
a number of curious metatheses which result in apparent -ing 
derivatives, as an example of which we may quote Sammlerik, a 
variety of thistle which bears the name, of Saudistel or Saumalk 
in various parts of Germany. 

In the formation of these popular terms it is not possible to 
ascribe any particular function or meaning to the suffix -ling. The 
basis of the new word is most often some salient characteristic of 
the plant: as color (Rotting, Weissling, Griinling) ; taste (Bitter- 
ling, Sauerling, Siissling, Eggheling) ; shape (Ldngerling, Griib- 
ling, Spitzling) ; manner of growth (Winderling) . In a consid- 
erable number of cases it is the habitat that suggests the new term: 
Drieschling, Angerling, Strdndling, Weideling, and perhaps also 
ScMberling. At other times an old forgotten word or an unfa- 
miliar or foreign one, as already mentioned, is the nucleus: 
Kriecliling <( criehbaum, Graff, iv, 592 ; Kummerling < Lat. cucu- 
mer; Kicherling < Lat. cicer; Probstling and other numerous vari- 
ants from fraga, Deutsches Wb. n, 373; Savling < Lat. sabina; 
Spdnling < OHG. spenila, Graff, vi, 348. On the role played by 
animal names in popular botanical nomenclature (Aalbesing, Hing- 
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busing, Genseling, Schweinling) see the treatise by Kichard Loewe, 
Germanische Pflanzennamen, Heidelberg, 1913. 

Only a small number of these names are given in the earlier 
volumes of the Deutsches Wb. The labor of collecting the names 
has been accomplished in a fairly complete way by Nemnich, 
Grassmann, Meigen, and especially by Pritzel and Jessen. 2 Since 
these works have been consulted for the recent fascicles of the 
Worterbuch I give below only a list of those names which seem 
to require special comment and in case of their inclusion in the 
Worterbuch, have been incorrectly explained. The source when not 
otherwise stated is Pritzel and Jessen. The words with an asterisk 
are listed in the Deutsches Wb. z 

Aalbesing, ribes nigrum, Aalbeerstrauch, currant; see Besing. 

Besistg, Besinge, Basinge, applied to several varieties of berries. 
Prom bes, LG. form of Beere. See Prischbier; Woordenboek; 
Pranck. 

*Burstling, nardus stricta. Prom Borste. Fischer, i, 1298. 
Variant: Pirsehling. Not given as a plant name in the 
Deutsches Wb. 

Egghelink, daphne mezereum. Pritzel considers it a corruption 
of MHG. zigelinde. However, his source for the word is the 
synonyma apothecarium, which was current in manuscript 
form primarily in northern Germany. Hence it would be 
more likely to be derived from MLG. echelen, egelen, to be 
distasteful. For this and the noun echeling, eichelinge, ege- 
linge (Ekel), see Schiller-Liibben. Deutsches Wb. has Egge- 
ling as the name of the perch in his third year. 

*Engeelingsschwamm, agaricus arvensis. It may be a corrup- 
tion of Egerling, as suggested. But as the word is also ap- 
plied to a fat worm (Lexer; Deutsches Wb.), it is more likely 

2 Nemnich, Polyglotten Lewikon, Hamburg, 1793-1798; Meigen, Deutsche 
Pflanzennamen; Grassmann, Deutsche Pflanzennamen; Pritzel und Jessen, 
Die Deutschen Volksnamen der Pflanzen, Hannover, 1882. And the special 
articles by Davis, Zeitsch. f. d. Wortforsch., IV, 161 ft; Miiller, ZfdW. II, 
186 ff.; Feldmann, ZfdW. xn, 115 ff.; GUrtler, ZfdW. xn, 215 IT., 248 ff. 

* Keferences are also made to Schmeller, Bayerisches Worterbuch; Hein- 
sius, Volkstiimliches WSrterbuch der deutschen Sprache, Hannover, 1818- 
1820; H. Frischbier, Preussiches Worterbuch, Berlin, 1882; Bremisch- 
nieder deutsches Wb., Bremen, 1767; Martin und Lienhart, Worterbuch der 
elsassischen Mundarten, Strassburg, 1899 ff. ; Hermann Fischer, Schiodb- 
isc-hes Worterbuch, Tubingen, 1904 ff. ; Job.. Franck, Etymologisch Woord- 
enboek der nederlandsche Tool, 'S-Gravenhage, 1892; Woordenboek der 
nederlandsche Taal, Leiden, 1882 ff.; and others, self-explanatory. 
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a derivation of Anger, from the place of growth. Variants: 
Angerling (Sanders), Enderling (Heinsius). 

Golling, calendula officinalis. The locality (Mecklenburg) sug- 
gests comparison with Dutch guldeling (contracted to gul- 
ling), a name given to a variety of apple. Woordenboek, v, 
1245. 

Grenseling, according to Sanders, the name of several plants, 
among them portentilla anserina, where the suffix has been 
added to grensel, in first instance the name of the portulaca. 
Lexer considers grensinc (grien-, grin-, gruns-, gres-) to be 
derived from grans, bill of bird, mouth of animal, projection 
in general, and this, in turn, from rans, Bauch, Wanst. See 
Schmeller, i, 1005. The plants seem therefore to be named 
from the shoots that stick up from the ground. The name is 
also given to a crop just coming up (Schmeller). 

Gruzzing, Grunzig, hellebore, according to Pritzel, but see Graff, 
iv. 344 and Schmeller, I, 1011 s. v. Greussing. There the 
name is recorded as being used in southern Germany for a 
certain brew of beer. 

Gundling, see Kundling. 

Hingstbasing, blackberry; see Besing. Frischbier, s. v. Hingst 
(Hengst). 

Hochbtjrstling, see Biirstling. Rosegger, Waldheimat, I, 194. 

Holzstockelhstgbaum:, Holzstromlingbaum, wild apple. Deutsches 
Wb. has Holzstranling-. See the article in Heinsius s. v. 
Stromling, a small variety of herring. 

*Hupferlin'G, thiiringisches Springkraut. Sohns, TJnsere Pflanzen, 
186. Deutsches Wb. gives only the meaning flea. 

Katling, wild apple. Prom LG. Kate, hut. Perhaps because the 
tree was used to grow hedges (about the cot). Br em. Wb. 

Krazling, see Krosling. 

*Kresslin"G, Krestling, a kind of cranberry. From Kresse. A 
case of the extension of the name of the cress to other plants. 
It is also a fish name. 

Krosling, agaricus esculentus. Apparently another case of the 
transfer of names. Cf. Deutsches Wb. s. v. Kroseldorn, MLG. 
croselbusg, Pr. croselier. In Switzerland the gooseberry is 
called Kruselbeere. 

KtJNDLiNG, a variety of caraway. Prom the Latin cunila. But see 
Kluge, s. v. Gundelrebe. Variants : Kundling', Kummling- 
kraut, Gundling. The variety of forms given by Pritzel can 
all be explained by the variant Latin forms: cunila, conlla, 
cunila. 

Liechtling, polyporus umbellatns. So called near Vienna accord- 
ing to Pritzel and probably from the phosphorescence of the 
fungus at night, which was an ancient source of word coinage. 
Compare 'ayAao^ort? for peony. 

:! 'Mailtxg, see Meiling. 
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Mauserling, gooseberry. Quoted by Pritzel from oral tradition 
in Carinthia. May be connected with Bavarian maucheln, 
mauchen, Mauchhraut, a plant used as a remedy for a foot 
disease of horses called die Mauche. 

Meiling, morchella. Derivation uncertain. Possibly from the 
Bavarian meilicht, " mit Flecken versehen " ; Tirolian, moalet, 
moalig, " fleckig, schmutzig." Sehmeller, i. 1584. 

Moterling, Mutterling, claviceps purpurea. Not from mudde, 
Schlamm, as Pritzel suggests, but really Mutter, as the Silesian 
name of the plant, Mchlmutter, shows. 

Pilzlixg, fungus in general. Rosegger, Waldschulmeisier, 66. 

Pirschling, see Biirstling. 

RauschlijSTG, a variety of grape. Cf. Deutsches Wo. s. v. Riess- 
ling, of which it is possibly a corruption, since one of the many 
variants of Riessling is the Suabian form russling. Perhaps 
connected with Rusch, Schweizer Idiotihon, vi, 1385. 

*Rechling, agaricus campestris. Given by Pritzel with a question 
mark. Cf. Deutsches Wb. s. v. Riehling. Likewise Heinsius. 
The common form is Rechling, Schw. Idiot, vi, 139. Also 
applied to agaricus cantharellus. 

Eechtling. See preceding entry. Davis, p. 172, erroneously sup- 
poses this to be derived from the adjective recht. 

Ruscheling, centaurea cyanus, com flower. Claimed by Pritzel 
for MHG., but not in Lexer. Compare der Rusch, Binse, rush. 
Cf . Schiller-Liibben, s. v. ruschelme. 

Rustling, Avild apple. The elm is sometimes called Rustbaum. 
Possibly a connection with MLG. and HG. Rust, Ruhe. See 
Schiv. Idiot. 

Saltling, Saltling, sour grass. From L. G. form of Salz. No 
corresponding HG. form *Salzling. 

Savling, juniper. From the Latin name Juniperus sabina. 

*Scharling, Schartling, heracleum sphondylium, the Swiss name 
of what is more generally known as Barenklaue. From Scharte, 
because of the indented leaves. 

*Schmelzlin"g, boletus luteus and a species of apple. On account 
of the shining skin. 

*Schoberling, applied to various plants, among them the fungus 
clavariu botrytis. Possibly from the place of growth : Schober, 
Heuschober. 

Siberlixg, recorded by Feldmann, and Sibilling, by Davis, are 
identical and should not be given separately. 

*Speierlixg, pirus aucuparia, Deutsches Wb. s. v. Spierling is 
probably connected with Bpervnrbaum., as indicated by the 
south German variants Sperbebeere, Sperbel. 

Subling, Sillingwurz, lilium martagon. Pritzel from oral tradi- 
tion. It is apparently a corruption and transfer from Silge, 
which is derived from -selinum in petroselinum. See Heinsius 
s. v. Silge. 
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Tatjbling, Talbling, agaricus piperatus and with qualifying adjec- 
tives applied also to many other fungi, because poisonous 
plants were popularly supposed to make the victim mad. Com- 
pare the innumerable names : Tollwurz, Tollkirsche, Tobhafer, 
etc. 

Terlink:, Terlingbaum, cornus mas. So called in LG. territory. 
Possibly from LG. Tarl (Tarrel), dice or cube. See Deutsches 
Wb. s. v. Tarl; Schiller-Liibben s. v. Terlink. 

Toberling, lolium temulentum, Tobhafer, Nemnich. See Taubling. 

Werbesktjmmlen'g. Transylvanian corruption. See Kiindling. 

Madrid. Taylor Starck. 



CHAUCER'S METAMORPHOSEOS 

For Chaucer's use of the Greek genitive singular Metamorphoseos 
instead of the plural Metamorphoseon in referring to Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses in the Introduction to the Man of Lawes Tale (1. 93) 
no explanation, I think, has hitherto been offered. Skeat says: 
" It was common to cite thus, by a title in the genitive case, since 
the word Liber was understood. There is, however, a slight error 
in this substitution of the singular for the plural; the true title 
being P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon Libri Quindecim." x 

The purpose of this note is to show that the " slight error " was 
not Chaucer's alone but was a common one in the mss. and early 
editions of Ovid. 

In the lists of mss. taken from the catalogues of the libraries of 
the Middle Ages there are four of Ovid with the title Metamor- 
phoseos. As these lists often refer to the Metamorphoses as Ovi- 
dius Magnus or Major, we have now no means of telling how 
many others had this title, Metamorphoseos? 

One of the oldest and best extant mss. of the Metamorphoses is 
an eleventh century MS. known as the Codex Marcianus Floren- 
tinus 225, formerly in the Bibliotheca Dominicanorum S. Marci, 
but now preserved in the Bibliotheca Laurentina. This Ms. is 
given by Riese 3 as having the title Metamorphoseos. Otto Korn 4 

* Oxford CJmuoer, v, 141. 

'Manitius, Rheinisches Museum, N. F., 47. PMlologisches cms alten 
Bibliothekskaitalogen, pp. 31-36. 

3 A. Riese, flarmina P'Ovidli Nasonis, Lipsiae, 1872, vol. n, Metamor- 
phoses, Praefatio, p. x. 

*0. Korn, P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon Libri XV, Berlin, 1880, 
p. i, note. 



